which promised one year of sabbatical leave 
on full pay 'to encourage research and main¬ 
tain the standard of teaching’, but that move 
towards accepting a right to study leave was 
not formalised until April 1953 when Senate 
approved formal conditions proposed by the 
Acting Vice-Chancellor, A. D. Trenda!!. In 
February 1955 because of the implications 
for tax, Senate resolved that for staff on 
study leave one half of salary would be paid 
as travelling allowance, and then in 1958 
Senate decided to pay travel grants for over¬ 
seas study leave. 

That remained the position on study leave 
until the Commonwealth Minister requested 
the Universities Commission and the Com¬ 
mission on Advanced Education to investi¬ 
gate study leave schemes. The result of that 
investigation, which was not completed until 
the Tertiary Education Commission (TEC) 
was established, was published in August 
1978. The TEC announced that the speed of 
travel and the increased sophistication of 
Australian institutions had reduced the need 
for long periods of study overseas. It pro¬ 
posed that time spent outside their institu¬ 
tions should not exceed 7 per cent of 
available man years of staff time of the grade 
of Lecturer and above, and that the terms 
‘sabbatical leave' and 'study leave' should be 
discontinued. The Sydney Scheme became 
Special Studies Programme (Study Leave) 
Scheme! That intervention was one of an in¬ 
creasing number of unsought actions by the 
Government to restrict university autonomy. 
There were many actions by Governments 
that were sought by universities, as after the 
Second World War for the determination and 
support of salaries. 

Salaries 

The first professors were paid a salary of 
around £900 and half the class fees in their 
subjects. In 1889, when such class fees rang¬ 
ed from 30 per cent to 40 per cent of salaries, 
the salary for the new Chaliis Chairs were set 
at £900 without participation in class fees. 
That made the emoluments of Chaliis Pro¬ 
fessors considerably less than those of the 
other Professors. The decline in the propor¬ 
tion of expenditure that could be Financed 


from the State Endowment and income from 
investments was making student fees much 
more important in the general finance of the 
University. However in 1898, Chaliis Pro¬ 
fessors aged 50 or more were given the right 
to an annual pension of £400 after 20 years 
of service. 

That salary of £900 was not increased until 
1920. Prices had come down between 1853 
and 1900 by 25%, but doubled between 1900 
and 1920. In 1920 salaries were increased 
from £900 to £l 100, but even after that in¬ 
crease the salaries of Professors when cor¬ 
rected for price changes were only 60 per 
cent of the level in 1900. 

Salaries were increased in 1938, which 
raised real salaries to 80 per cent of the level 
in 1900. but they were not raised again until 
1947 when real salaries had fallen back to the 
level of 1920. 

The capacity of the Universities to im¬ 
prove salary levels was transformed by 
Commonwealth Government action on the 
Mills Report of 1950 and the Murray Report 
of 1957. Between 1950 and 1960 real 
salaries of Professors increased by 60 per 
cent and were back to the level of 1910. Bet¬ 
ween 1960 and 1975 real salaries increased 
by a further 33 per cent, but then fell back by 
around 3 per cent between 1975 and 1985. 

Consideration of changes in real salaries 
should of course be related to movements in 
production per person. In Status and Leader¬ 
ship, David Wood and I have shown that the 
real salaries of Professors fell sharply 
relative to real GDP per person (as calcu¬ 
lated by Noel Butlin) between 1900 and 
1920, rose relatively between 1929 and 1940 
but lost that relative rise between 1940 and 
1950, more than kept pace with the increase 
in real GDP per person by 75 per cent bet¬ 
ween 1950 and 1975, and then fell by 3 per 
cent between 1975 and 1985 while GDP per 
person rose by 12 per cent. 

What of the other ranks? At the turn of the 
century Assistant Lecturers and Demon¬ 
strators received 39 percent of a Professor’s 
salary. By 1920 that had fallen to 32 per cent. 

After 1920 the Lecturer category became 
the key category, and the Lecturer salary 
became 45 per cent of a Professor’s. By 1985 


the midpoint of the range (introduced in 
1950) was 55 per cent of the professorial 
salary. 

The midpoint of a Senior Lecturer’s salary 
rose from 42 per cent of a Professor’s salary 
in 1944 to 70 per cent in 1985. The Associate 
Professor grade when re-introduced in 1954 
was 78 per cent of a Professor's salary', and 
by 1985 it was 85 per cent. 

Professors in the Law School at Sydney 
sometimes complained of their lot by com¬ 
paring their salaries with those of District 
Court Judges, to which they claimed their 
salaries used to equal. In fact they started 10 
per cent higher, but by 1900 they were 40 per 
cent less. After the Commonwealth 
responses to the Mills and Murray reports 
they recovered to 85 per cent by 1960, but 
then declined to 77 per cent in 1975 and to 73 
per cent in 1985. 

Status in the Community 

In Power, Privilege and Prestige , Dr Ann 
Daniel gives the results of her survey of the 
public rankings of occupations. She asked 
the people in her sample to give rankings 
from 1 to 7. Judges came top at 1.2 followed 
by Medical Specialists and Barristers at 1.5. 
These products of the universities were rank¬ 
ed above their teachers. Professors had a 
rank of 1.8. along with Church leaders and 
General Practitioners, and Lecturers 2.5, 
below professional Engineers, equal to Vets 
though above Chartered Accountants. 

There were very different responses from 
social groups. Trade Union officials and 
students ranked Professors and Lecturers 
closer to Judges. Public servants in NSW 
ranked Professors near the average of 1.9. 
By contrast. Commonwealth public servants 
gave Professors a lower rank than did any 
other social group. Why that ranking of Pro¬ 
fessors by Commonwealth public servants? 

I. This article was delivered as an address to a 
history seminar on university histories at the 
Australian National University, Research 
School of Social Sciences. 26 March, 1990. 
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This essay consists of three parts, an 
introduction in which { try to locate my 
argument within the current debates on 
the future of research and higher educa¬ 
tion, a second part which addresses 
three aspects of the ongoing restructur¬ 


ing of the system of research and higher 
education in the FRG, and a conclusion 
in which the concept of time is used in 
an attempt to draw together various 
international tendencies in the reconsti¬ 
tution of research and higher educa¬ 


tion. 1 

The future of research and 
higher education 

My choice of topic was influenced by the 
current debate in Australia and my approach 
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is a selective one that does not aim at mirror¬ 
ing the tendencies in the FRG but rather at 
presenting a few select issues and tendencies 
in the light of current changes here. This 
leads to my first general hypothesis: at 
present, research and higher education are in 
a state of flux not only in Australia but inter¬ 
nationally, and — despite certain national 
specificities — the general tendencies of 
change are shared by most western societies. 

Within the Australian context this is a 
relevant point to make, because the view that 
most of the changes proposed or already in 
operation are the products of a young and 
agile Minister and will therefore disappear 
once he has changed portfolio or the other 
party has formed government, is still wide¬ 
spread. Looking at the White Paper in an 
international context, it soon becomes 
apparent that this is an illusion. Also, the 
common habit of perceiving and analysing 
the situation in purely national terms demon¬ 
strably tends to lose the opportunity of look¬ 
ing behind the symptoms and more often 
than not is caught up in short term considera¬ 
tions characteristic of the domestic debate. 
The aim, expressed in a few recent confer¬ 
ences on the future of research and higher 
education in Australia, to analyse the White 
Paper and then fight the Minister is the result 
of an oversimplification of highly complex 
issues and will inevitably lead to frustration. 
International developments make it clear 
that approaches reminiscent of actions and 
leftist slogans of the sixties are incommen¬ 
surate with the current situation. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Minister’s major 
objectives had already been achieved during 
the early phase of the public response to the 
Green and White Papers. It will take some 
time before the landscape of research and 
higher education in Australia will make 
visible the full extent of the changes. How¬ 
ever. despite a number of compromises and 
minor alterations, it is only a matter of time 
before the fundamental reconstitution of the 
system becomes visible. 

It has been argued that Australia is once 
again following the British model and that 
the iron lady is approximately 18 months 
ahead of John Dawkins’ schedule. It seems 
to me that this is only half the story. In the 
UK certain trends are being pushed through 
with more rigour than elsewhere and often 
with less or even no consideration at all 
given to detrimental effects which imple¬ 
mented changes will possibly have in the 
long term on research and teaching. In an 
attempt to understand the Australian scene, 
it is clearly important to monitor English 
developments. It seems to me, however, that 
a number of points become much clearer by 
looking at societies and universities which 
are to a greater extent dissimilar to the Aus¬ 
tralian situation. 

The international debate is characterised 
by a striking absence of philosophical, 
educational and general academic issues. 


and by a predominance of arguments from 
and the language of economics. It is not 
necessarily the ‘human capital’ approach of 
the early seventies, so central to John 
Dawkins’ plans, but there is no doubt that it 
is economic theory which provides the 
framework within which the current world¬ 
wide debate about the future of higher 
education is being conducted. In La condi¬ 
tion postmoderne 2 Jean Francois Lyotard 
puts this very clearly in the appropriate 
philosophical context, namely the collapse 
of metaphysics, the deterioration of the con¬ 
cept of truth and the decline of teleological 
systems of history. The only criterion left 
for the 'relevance’ of research and higher 
education, he argues, is that of its economic 
applicability for which he introduces the 
term “performativity”. On the other side, 
philosophers such as Habermas and Well- 
mer continue to emphasise the importance of 
maintaining a concept of the modern uni¬ 
versity with an integrated structure and uni¬ 
versal istic mission, which would have to 
play a central role in modern society’s way 
into a more rationally structured future.' 
Mittelstrass recently reinforced the view of a 
university committed to the ideals of an en¬ 
lightened society: "Education means the 
gaining of full orientation and recovery of a 
complete ego. It is the future other of the 
modern world." 4 I shall not pursue the 
philosophical line here but make a few con¬ 
crete observations in relation to current 
changes in the Federal Republic which will 
have. I am going to argue, serious implica¬ 
tions for the very idea of the university. My 
historical points of reference will be the 
emergence of the ‘modern university’ as a 
direct result of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
contribution to the reform movement follow¬ 
ing the collapse of the Prussian state (the 
University of Berlin was founded in 1809), 
and the reforms introduced during the late 
sixties and early seventies of this century. 

To begin with, public debates concerning 
research and higher education in Germany 
(or in France for that matter) seem to differ 
fundamentally from those in Australia. If wc 
imagine for a moment a conference of 
departments of English, French and German 
held at a university and devoted to questions 
concerning the future of the humanities in 
general and language and literature in par¬ 
ticular, it seems highly likely that such a 
conference in Australia would attract a hand¬ 
ful of participants and be passed over in 
silence by the rest of the community. At 
Bonn University, where such a conference 
was organised earlier this year,- it attracted 
large numbers of participants, .some papers 
drew several hundred, it was widely covered 
by the printed and electronic media and 
government representatives cared to com¬ 
ment publicly on some of the suggestions 
made concerning the future of the study of 
languages and literatures. Apart from such 
rather exceptional occasions, issues of 
research and higher education regularly Find 


their way into papers and periodicals, and 
there is a public discourse fed by politicians 
from all parties, university representatives, 
and professors from various disciplines, in 
particular social and political philosophers 
and sociologists. Giotz, Eppler, Maier, 
Biedenkopf, Habermas, Mittelstrass, 
Liibbe, Ellwein, Leggewie, to name only a 
few, have all published their often substan¬ 
tial reflections on general and philosophical 
problems of the future of research and 
higher education. It has been argued that the 
Australian public sphere is characterised by 
an extreme pragmatism and complete 
absence of a philosophical and moral dis¬ 
course. 6 The FRG appears to be at the other 
end of the spectrum where the smallest poli¬ 
tical move seems to provoke an abundance 
of philosophical reflection often of an apoca¬ 
lyptic nature, However, looking at the situa¬ 
tion in practical terms will easily lead to dis¬ 
illusionment: differences to Australia in the 
current restructuring of research and higher 
education are often minute (but not in every 
respect, as 1 shall illustrate), and for all the 
sophistication of the debate, it seems obvi¬ 
ous that it always comes too late, making 
itself a cultural decoration of an increasingly 
economy-driven system. In the face of stiff 
international competition, scientific, techno¬ 
logical and economic, the intense debate 
within and outside the universities concern¬ 
ing their future role is often reduced to 
ritualised lament and immaterial reflections 
after the interests of the economy and busi¬ 
ness have been realised. The most recent 
slogan calls for a relaxed relationship 
(entkrampjies Verhalt pis) between universi¬ 
ties and the economy. 7 

One of the targets of the reforms of the 
late sixties was the privileged position of the 
university. Removed from the ordinary life 
of its time, it seemed to enjoy a prestige 
inherited from a pre-modern period, incon¬ 
gruous with the principles of a democratic 
society. The aim to open up the university 
and make it an element within egalitarian 
structures of public discourse was directly 
related to Kant’s idealist concept of a liberal 
bourgeois society with an open market for 
competing ideas. Dahrendorf, then a pro¬ 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Konstanz and later Secretary in the Federal 
Ministry for Science and Education, propa¬ 
gated the “civil right to education” without, 
however, relating it to the structure and 
capacity of the labour market. Habermas, 
von Friedeburg, Deninger and Wietholier 8 
were the most prominent representatives of 
the attempt to ‘democratise’ the universities. 
Their model has attracted much criticism 
and by now the large majority of professors 
seem to consider it a complete failure. 9 In 
the meantime the age of the electronic media 
has taken care of this project and reduced the 
university, once it was stripped of its aura, 
to yet another theatre for staging sensation¬ 
alist happenings, and the systems of research 
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and higher education to occasional media 
events. “What good is the spirit-stirring or 
even redeeming new idea which fails to 
make it into television — but then what good 
is it when it does?’’ 10 

Even worse, partly in reaction to intensive 
debates about conceptual and ethical im¬ 
plications of outside funding for university 
research, large corporations are making 
themselves increasingly independent of uni¬ 
versities by financing private research insti¬ 
tutions and expanding their own research 
departments. Of the almost DM60 billion 
(approximately A$43 billion) which are 
annually spent for research and development 
(nearly 3% of GNP and almost as much as 
the total Australian export volume), industry 
pays 63% (DM 38 billion), and an increas¬ 
ing share of this sum is spent outside the 
public system of research, it seems to be no 
longer the exception that in a university 
laboratory five or six students are competing 
for one work place, are unable to find 
important books in the library and, standing 
in an overcrowded lecture theatre, listen to 
the televised lecture of their professor, 
while, in the neighbouring town, luxuriously 
equipped private laboratories cater for all 
the needs of a smaller number of appren¬ 
tices." In the light of this trend, the intense 
public debate about ethical dimensions of 
research and the future role of the university 
acquires a somewhat abstract quality. There 
is, as Leggewie and others observed, a con¬ 
siderable potential for protest and politicisa¬ 
tion among West German students. How¬ 
ever, the importance attributed to student 
unrest is minimal, and this seems a clear 
reflection on the changed place of the uni¬ 
versities in German society. They no longer 
occupy the central position and are no longer 
the place for social and cultural orientation 
which made them for generations the focus 
of public attention. 

Yet, there is also continued public concern 
about matters of research and higher educa¬ 
tion and this is not completely without 
consequences. When the state government 
of Baden-Wiirttcmberg recently developed 
plans for a fundamental restructuring of the 
young and small University of Ulm, opening 
it to the needs and interests of the State’s 
economy, the President of the nearby Uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen, himself a rather con¬ 
servative administrator with a background in 
law, protested in no uncertain terms and 
made it clear that similar plans were un¬ 
acceptable for his university and, should a 
conflict between university and government 
emerge over similar plans, he would offer 
his resignation. 12 The position of President 
of a German university is the equivalent of 
an Australian Vice-Chancellor. Another 
example may be even more striking. There 
seems to be a growing group of graduates 
(estimates for certain disciplines arc as high 
as 45%) characterised by particular moral 
commitments, unconventional attitudes and, 


for the most part, an extreme sensitivity to 
environmental issues. In recent psycho¬ 
logical studies they have been characterised 
as “highly motivated and often high 
achievers”, but not primarily interested in 
high wages or the social prestige attached to 
a luxurious company vehicle, but rather 
needing room and a specific atmosphere for 
their creativity. They are the product of a 
type of higher education in which ethical and 
general cultural dimensions have not yet 
entirely been subjected to the technical 
objective of ‘skill formation’. It seems that 
new types of industries, particularly in the 
areas of ecologically sensitive products, are 
emerging which correspond very well to the 
motivational patterns of those young gradu¬ 
ates who differ from the traditional and 
successful social climbers. 

Thus, the general situation is not easily 
characterised. It became apparent during the 
fifties that Humboldt’s university was no 
longer able to cope; the late sixties were 
characterised by hectic activity and reforms 
aiming at both greater efficiency and demo- 
cratisation. Today, most aspects of these 
reforms are considered a failure. Complaints 
are common that standards deteriorated, a 
gap between teaching and research 
emerged, 11 degree structures and require¬ 
ments of the job market do not match and 
intrinsic administrative structures are in 
need of reform. While undergraduate teach¬ 
ing at Australian universities seems in 
danger of being choked by restrictions and a 
narrow vocational orientation, at German 
universities any desirable orientation to the 
job market is being swept away by condi¬ 
tions which have now deteriorated beyond 
the control of university administrators or 
politicians. 14 By far the most pressing prob¬ 
lem seems to be one of student numbers: in 
1988/9 institutions designed for 800,000 
places had to cope with 1.5 million 
students. 15 

The concept of research 

To begin with, a brief semantic clarifica¬ 
tion seems appropriate. Research is the Eng¬ 
lish translation for the German Forschung, 
but there are distinct differences between the 
two words. A high school pupil who collects 
material for his/her history or chemistry 
project, a journalist who gathers information 
lor a news item and an office clerk who col¬ 
lects the necessary information for drafting a 
business contract are all doing their 
research. Research as referred to in the term 
“research and higher education” is but one 
type of activity within a broad field of 
diverse activities. The German term (For¬ 
schung) is much more narrow and only 
applied to research in higher education or 
industry where new ideas or processes and 
innovative approaches arc involved. Even 
the term “research student” has no real 
equivalent in German. Forschung is often 
used in conjunction with “science” Wissen- 


schuft and this combination puts emphasis on 
the definition of research as the systematic 
inquiry aiming at the discovery of the new 
within the framework of the sciences (which 
covers the natural and social sciences and 
humanities). 

This exclusive quality of the term was 
reflected in the social prestige attached to 
research in the modern university after 
Humboldt. Research used to be a privilege 
of the universities and despite the foundation 
of pure research institutions (of which the 
Kaiser-Wilhelm. later called Max-Pianck- 
Gesellschaft, founded in 1911, is the most 
notable) until recently the universities 
remained the foremost centres of research. 
Much can and has been said about the two 
most prominent aims of Humboldt’s uni¬ 
versity reform: freedom of research and 
teaching and unity of research and learning. 
The concept of higher education defined by 
an entwining of research and learning, 
where the education of students is 
approached as an integral part of the con¬ 
tinuous process of reflection, experimenta¬ 
tion and innovation has always been 
problematic and included a good deal of elite 
building. It collapsed with the enormous ex¬ 
pansion of the system beginning in the mid 
nineteen-fifties and the reforms of the sixties 
virtually abandoned this classical aim. When 
a decade later a process of stocktaking and 
the sweeping criticisms of the consequences 
and the underlying philosophy of these 
reforms began to emerge, this aspect was 
given particular attention. Despite numerous 
complaints about the deterioration of 
standards in higher education, no practicable 
solution has been offered. 16 

The other aim, freedom of research (and 
teaching), is even more complex. Its philo¬ 
sophical background in the 18th century 
Enlightenment movement has been widely 
discussed. Humboldt's intention to safe¬ 
guard the new university from interference 
by church and state and to create a sphere 
outside the power structure of the absolutist 
Prussian state has led historians to argue that 
Humboldt’s concept of the university 
revolved around the ideals of disinterested 
research epitomised in pure philosophy, and 
that since the ideal of the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge provided the legitimation of the new 
university, the faculty of arts (which he 
called faculty of philosophy) formed its 
core. Recently Lyotard and Derrida 
reinforced this idealist concept. 17 I do not 
intend to discuss this view here. I have done 
this elsewhere. Is and would now only like to 
repeat that in my view, Humboldt’s uni¬ 
versity is characterised by a complex 
balance between opposing principles in¬ 
cluding that of freedom of research and its 
obligation to the state, which we would now 
call society. He states explicitly that the uni¬ 
versity should be left alone because in the 
long term the state will benefit much more 
from a system free from external inter¬ 
ference. It can be said that the success of 
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Humboldt's model in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries was largely due to the careful 
maintenance of this balance. Distanced from 
immediate requirements of state and 
economy and unconcerned with direct 
applicability, research at German universi¬ 
ties prepared the ground for the rapid tech¬ 
nological and economic development which 
at an unprecedented pace had turned the 
nation into the world’s second largest indus¬ 
trial power by the turn of the century. 

There is no space here to comment on the 
ambivalent attitude of the reform movement 
of the laic sixties toward the status and social 
function of research. It must suffice to say 
that there was increasing alarm at the 
growing dependence of university research 
on applied research and projects servicing 
the interests of and funded by the military 
and the economy. There was, on the other 
hand, even greater concern about the gap 
between society and university research 
which was considered esoteric and of little 
social relevance. Indeed, during these years 
“social relevance” became the central issue 
in debates concerning the future of research 
and higher education. This situation has now 
completely changed, and although university 
research in most areas is still more gener¬ 
ously funded than in Australia, the magni¬ 
tude of funds necessary to support large 
research projects as well as a general change 
of attitudes has led to entirely new develop¬ 
ments which are symptomatic of a general 
trend and shed light on recent Australian 
developments. 

In my reading. John Dawkins' White 
Paper is a marked departure from the tradi¬ 
tional pragmatic approach to research and 
higher education in Australia. From the 
Martin Report onwards. Australian govern¬ 
ments attempted to harness research and 
higher education to the perceived needs of 
the economy. John Dawkins' strategy is a 
different one: his aim is to reconstitute the 
structure of research and higher education 
after the model of industrial corporations. 1 ’' 
His is no longer the traditional instrumental 
approach but one which could be called the 
integrating approach. The call for 
managerialism, centralisation and entrepre¬ 
neurial spirit, together with the predominant 
language of economics give expression to 
the view that there should be. and are at the 
same time a powerful means to ensure that 
there will he, only one type of structure, 
namely that of the economy within which the 
universities of the future are expected to 
operate like industrial corporations. 

The German system, which is much 
larger, more diverse and has a strong uni- 
versalistic tradition, is a far harder nut to 
crack. However, the levers have been put 
into position. I am going to characterise the 
situation only schematically by referring to 
two distinct tendencies which can be called 
the approach of ‘reconstituting whole uni¬ 
versities', and the approach of changing uni¬ 
versities by ‘restructuring their immediate 


env i ronmen t'. An example o f the forsue r is 
the University of Ulm. whereas the latter is 
more widespread, examples being found in 
many states of the Federal Republic, and I 
shall refer to West-Berlin as one striking 
example. Ulm is a small and young uni¬ 
versity in Germany's south-western and 
most prosperous state of Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg. It has never been able to attract large 
numbers of students and apart from certain 
areas of research, was always rather 
marginal. The plan designed by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1987 and vigorously pursued with 
the apparent consent of the university 
administration is to restructure substantially 
this university and provide the conditions for 
a complete responsiveness to the economy of 
the region. 20 In order to finance the first step 
of the restructuring, a sum of DM 550 
million (approximately AS393 million) is 
being set aside by the state. The main argu¬ 
ments in favour of the project arc of an 
entirely non-academic nature: requirements 
created by competition on the international 
markets and the creation of jobs in the 
region. External research and. in particular, 
externa! diplomas and research degree pro¬ 
grams are centra! elements of the concept. A 
determining influence on higher education 
and research on the part of industry and 
commerce seems to be the idea behind the 
project. 21 

In Berlin (and elsewhere) another model is 
being pursued. With support and often 
financial assistance from the states, 
independent institutions for applied research 
are being created with the intention of relo¬ 
cating lucrative research projects and 
‘freeing' them from various inhibitions and 
restrictions imposed on them by the uni¬ 
versities. 22 Controversial fields (such as 
genetic engineering) and particularly large 
or trans-disciplinary projects often with a 
potential for military application have led to 
the creation of ten independent research 
institutions in Berlin alone. Many of them 
are loosely attached to a university benefit¬ 
ing from its reputation and infrastructure but 
without giving the university any substantial 
control over their operations. This particular 
construction has led to the common name 
“ an-lnstituie" i.e. associated institutes. 
They are small, flexible and profitable and 
will have a profound impact on the future of 
university research. 

Both moves are designed to close the gap 
between publicly supported research and the 
economy at a time when high specialisation, 
rapid change in key disciplines and the 
growing cost of research make it ever more 
difficult for universities to keep lip with the 
expansion. The magnitude of the develop¬ 
ment can be deduced from two figures. In 
1988 German industry spent DM 38 billion 
(approximately AS27 billion) for research 
and development, whereas the universities 
had one-fifth (DM 7.5 billion) for all their 
research activities. Universities still have 
one advantage over research done in other 


institutions. Basic research remains their 
clear field of expertise. This is the main 
reason why corporations are increasingly 
interested in close collaboration with uni¬ 
versities. At universities, researchers can 
afford to, and are used to, design curiosity 
driven projects and think and plan in long 
terms. D. Rosner from an “Institute for the 
applicability of scientific research” says it 
clearly: 

What is locking in the laboratories of 
industrial corporations is not money. 
Money is plentiful. What they are looking 
for are creativity, independent concep¬ 
tions and ideas. This is what industry- 
expects PhD students and diploma 
students to gain. That ’,v why a closer col¬ 
laboration between industry and universi¬ 
ties is so desirable from the point of view 
of an industry which is continuously 
exposed to pressures for innovation , 21 

The danger is, however, that with the 
narrowing of the gap between university 
research and industry this very quality of 
university research, which is one of attitudes 
and mentalities and therefore rather fragile, 
will be absorbed by the trend toward the 
prestigious and well financed projects of 
applied research. It is not only, as Lyotard 
observed, the absence of a philosophical 
legitimation for the pursuit of knowledge 
and the dissolution of the concept of truth 
but the intrinsic logic of economic rational¬ 
ism which leads to a fundamental reconstitu¬ 
tion of the concept of research. 24 

It must he emphasised, however, that the 
aim of maintaining the international com¬ 
petitiveness of the German economy is com¬ 
bined with long term planning in terms of 
research and development. Basic research 
has always been a particular strength of 
German universities. It has been argued that 
their conceptual abilities and experience in 
theoretical work made migrants from 
Germany under Hitler particularly valuable 
for US universities, so much so that the 
combination of American pragmatic 
approaches with the theoretical abilities of 
German migrants has been credited with the 
rapid take off of US science, both natural 
and social, from the thirties onward. 25 
(Despite a considerable influx of scientists, 
no comparable development emerged in 
Australia.) In any case, emphasis on basic 
research is still maintained to a considerable 
degree, and after recent increases, 38% of 
the Federal Ministry’s (Ministerium fur 
Forschung and Technologic) budget of DM 
7.8 billion (approximately A$5.6 billion) is 
spent on basic research. In terms of distribu¬ 
tion, it is apparent once again that the uni¬ 
versities have lost their traditional and 
privileged position: a third of the funds are 
received by industry, a third by thirteen 
Major Research Centres ( Gro&forschungs- 
zentren) and a third goes to the universities 
and research institutes (Max Planck and 
Fraunhofer). 
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Humboldt’s concept of the university to a 
large degree retained the formal structure of 
the classical university and was dearly 
associated with the interests of the Prussian 
state. Political and economic considerations 
played a significant role in his reform con¬ 
cept, and recent reconstructions of the 
modern university based on Kant’s reflec¬ 
tions on it fall prey to an idealist misconcep¬ 
tion of its history. 26 Certainly, Humboldt 
made it clear that a turning point in the 
history of the university and its rejuvenation 
would exclude an unmediated connection 
with the state. No direct spin off can and 
should be expected. On the other hand, he 
argues that the state will benefit much more 
from granting full freedom to the new uni¬ 
versity. Success will depend on the degree to 
which the faculties will be free from state 
intervention. 27 

This approach was indeed new and had its 
analogy in the emancipation of the individual 
during the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Similar to the liberated individual who no 
longer needed to be subjected to external 
pressure but identified with his/her society 
and internalised its needs and requirements, 
the new university could be expected to be 
much more creative and beneficial to the 
state, once it was liberated from direct 
externa! control. Using a colloquial phrase 
one might say that it was Humboldt's 
explicit moderate aim to lift the game, but 
that the result was a new type of university. 
As a result, links between German universi¬ 
ties and the economy, state and society have 
always been substantial. 

The innovative character of the new uni¬ 
versity can be seen in its careful balance 
which distinguished it from its predecessors: 
a balance between freedom for teaching and 
research and the indirect expectations on the 
part of the state, and later of society, con¬ 
cerning its “performativity”; a balance 
between a dependence resulting from state 
funding and an independence based on 
reputation of the staff derived from research 
and national/international scholarly standing 
(this was the deeper reason for Humboldt's 
preoccupation with great names); a balance 
between autarky and state involvement 
through its participation in examinations and 
staff recruitment; and a balance between 
pure and applied research. The line between 
self determination and dependency was a 
very subtle one and was easily blurred or 
even removed (1933-45). It seems neverthe¬ 
less reasonable to suggest that during the 
more than 150 years of its history this 
careful balance based on pragmatic and 
philosophical grounds was successfully 
maintained and contributed significantly to 
the complex process of educating and 
modernising German society. It is this 
delicate balance that should be seen as pro¬ 
viding the basis for what appropriately can 
be called “autonomy”. 
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This autonomy of the modern university 
cannot adequately be defined in terms of 
freedoms from political interference but 
should be seen as the constitutional ability to 
determine, process and communicate prob¬ 
lems in any field of human knowledge and 
activity within a framework of its own 
definition in terms of both conceptualisation 
and temporal order. Its intrinsic structure 
liberated the university from needs to 
respond immediately to challenges and 
enabled it to deal with them within its own 
parameters. It is specifically defined by a 
constitutional distance with the potential to 
separate complex intellectual and practical 
operations from their objects and hold in 
suspension any possible connection with 
practical needs and aims. This epistemo¬ 
logical rupture can indeed be seen as the 
constitutional principle underlying the 
unique structure of the modern university 
and its autonomy. As long as it was possible 
to maintain this constitutional distance, 
questions concerning financing of research 
and teaching or of amalgamations would, in 
spite of their unquestionable importance, not 
necessarily affect the identity of universities. 
It seems, however, that it is precisely the 
constitutional question which current 
changes tend to raise, without the universi¬ 
ties being ready to respond to this challenge. 

The fragile autonomy of the German uni¬ 
versity as I have presented it, was based on 
three major prerequisites: 

© As far as society was concerned, there 
was no challenge to the relevance of the 
sciences, social sciences and humanities 
as well as that of a general education and 
the privileges attached to academic 
qualifications and it secured the position 
of the university as a privileged institu¬ 
tion and major agent in the distribution 
of social and personal opportunities; 

® a clearly structured and unified system of 
academic disciplines, organised in facul¬ 
ties, was linked to degrees which 
guaranteed stable and transparent proce¬ 
dures for the recruitment of an educated 
elite in state and private enterprises; 

« freedom of research was not only philo¬ 
sophically legitimated but also vindi¬ 
cated by technological progress and 
economic growth proportionate to funds 
invested. An autonomous status for the 
universities was therefore not questioned 
and implicit common consensus rested 
on a combination of philosophical and 
pragmatic grounds and reasons. 

These three prerequisites no longer 
exist. 28 It seems important to emphasise that 
until recently universities were small with a 
simple structure and, compared to current 
budgets, inexpensive to run. With the explo¬ 
sion in numbers, size (large universities 
have between 50,000 and 60.000 students) 
and cost and their increasing complexity 
since the middle of the 20th century, these 
prerequisites were all lost, and it has to be 
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acknowledged that the universities them¬ 
selves have contributed little if anything to 
resolving the problems which have ensued. 
Two major intrinsic contradictions in the 
constitution of the universities emerged 
which seem largely responsible for their 
inability to come to terms with their own 
problems. 

i. The idea of universality in the concept 
of education was never fully put into prac¬ 
tice. Instead, the university remained a 
reflection of the class and gender structures 
of its society. As far as education was con¬ 
cerned, an autonomous university, in Hum¬ 
boldt's view, would have to maintain a 
distance from class distinctions by empha¬ 
sising the general ability to act and reflect 
according to universal human, not particular 
class or state based, ideals. In reality such a 
distance from the given political and social 
realities were seen as a threat to state, 
church and moral order. Partly as a result of 
interferences from outside, but mostly as a 
result of internalised mechanisms, the class 
character of the universities was maintained. 
Also, discrimination against female students 
remained deeply ingrained in its structures. 
Such observations gave the reform move¬ 
ment of the late sixties its momentum and 
provided a few popular slogans about the 
“civil right to education”. 

The end of the political period ten years 
later and the discovery that education has 
little revolutionary potential but may well be 
a factor in economic growth, have made the 
role of educational reformers more attractive 
to some state governments. Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg seems to be taking the lead. 29 Structural 
changes, introduced into the universities 
around 1970 and which were politically 
motivated, now seem to facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of economically driven changes. 
The dismembering of faculties, shake-up of 
administrative structures and weakening of 
traditional positions of power within this 
structure, initially intended to lead to more 
democratic transparency and greater effici¬ 
ency. in reality contributed to a deterioration 
of fragile structures of seif determination. 
Thus conditions for making research and 
higher education more open to external 
interests and functional within an economic¬ 
ally defined framework came into operation. 
The reforms of the sixties failed to achieve 
their stated aims but had. to a degree, the un¬ 
intentional effect of opening the gates for 
tendencies of change determined by the 
economic and social requirements of the 
electronic age. In Australia, the emphasis 
now put on amalgamations, centralisation 
and managerialism clearly points in the same 
direction. 

ii. The concept of the unity of science and 
research and of pure and applied research 
which underpins the entire organisation of 
the university, is rooted in the 18th and 19th 
centuries and was developed prior to the 
triumph of technology. It has failed to 


respond to the challenges of the techno¬ 
logical age. As a result, a tendency toward 
two universities within one administrative 
structure emerged: the traditional one. 
centred around the concept of truth and 
independent scientific inquiry: and the other 
one oriented to solving pre-given problems 
and the applicability of research and know¬ 
ledge. Whereas the first one may still carry 
some prestige and harbour the ideals of auto¬ 
nomy, it is endangered by its possible loss of 
relevance; the latter, which is a product of 
its immediate relevance, seems not to care 
about autonomy and finally seems to have 
gained a long struggle for its recognition. 
Technological disciplines are only the most 
striking examples of a broader development 
in which applied research and performa¬ 
tivity, which used to be seen as the illegiti¬ 
mate children of universities, are now to an 
ever increasing degree determining the con¬ 
cept of research as such. 

The history of the technical universities is 
a clear illustration of these trends. " 1 Looked 
down upon by staff at the traditional uni¬ 
versities, these institutions were often con¬ 
sidered only second rate. They did not waste 
time developing an academic ethos or contri¬ 
buting to the shaping of a German identity 
and had little concern for the grand debates, 
which placed the “mandarins” (Ringer) of 
the old universities in the centre of public 
attention. They considered it important to 
attract funds and solve problems of a prac¬ 
tical nature. No wonder that at a time when 
universities no longer enjoy a position at the 
centre of public attention, their concept of 
research is becoming the dominant one. 

The two contradictions in the concept of 
an autonomous university, a social one, in 
that higher education was associated with 
class and gender barriers, and the other 
arising out of the distinction between a 
concept of science oriented to the ideal of 
truth and science focusing on applicability 
and practical problem solving, came to the 
fore with the unexpected and unprecedented 
growth of universities which coincided with 
the collapse of the traditional concept of the 
unity of the sciences. The autonomy of uni¬ 
versities was structurally linked to their par¬ 
ticular constitution as it emerged with the 
bourgeois age of rationalisation. It seems 
unlikely that it will survive the apparent dis¬ 
integration of this period. The autonomy in 
terms of education seems already to have 
deteriorated to a degree beyond recognition. 
Often unnoticed by teaching staff, vocational 
training has become the ideal of many 
students. It can be said that despite recent 
trends, in particular among female students, 
toward enrolment in Arts and especially in 
literature related subjects, an awareness of 
or an attachment to a university education 
beyond utilitarian considerations is fading. 71 
Certainly the affectionate if not erotic rela¬ 
tionship which students occasionally showed 
toward 'their’ universities has become a 
memory of the past. The student revolt of 


the late sixties seems to have been the last 
example of an affectionate identification of a 
middle class generation with this idealised 
middle class institution. 

Autonomy of research is more and more 
seen as a safeguard against the demands of 
political, ideological and economic praxis. 
Such a defensive position is bound to lose. 
Certainly, peer group assessment, an 
important issue in this regard, seems to have 
secured effective protection. But for how 
much longer can it be justified in times of 
diminishing general confidence in the 
sciences and scientists? And are the scien¬ 
tists themselves protected from the impact of 
changing preferences in their own cultural 
environment? When whole states are un¬ 
ashamedly run like corporations, will uni¬ 
versities remain exempt? This becomes a 
particularly challenging question when these 
states are demonstrably successful and a 
primitive media coverage of recent changes 
in ‘socialist’ countries seem to convey only 
one message, namely Thou shah have no 
other Gods before the market. 

‘Autonomy’ is not an indivisible concept 
and the autonomous university, free from 
external pressures and political interference 
never existed. The balance between freedom 
and social commitment was always pre¬ 
carious, and it can be said that the hidden 
cleavages in its structure brought about the 
current threat of disintegration into separate 
units, held together only by pragmatic 
administrative arrangements, and oriented 
toward objectives determined outside the 
university. 

The role of the humanities and 
social sciences 

The crisis of research and higher educa¬ 
tion is particularly felt in the humanities and 
social sciences. In the late sixties, questions 
as to their relevance were raised leading to 
considerable perturbation. The question, 
which was subsequently put to rest for more 
than a decade, is now being revitalised, but 
in an entirely different way and with 
opposite intentions.- 12 The attractions of dia¬ 
lectical theories of capitalist society have 
now faded, and although considerable 
critical thought can still or again be 
observed, its direction has changed and its 
approach has been completely transformed. 

As far as the role and possible reshaping 
of the humanities are concerned, three basic 
models are currently being discussed: 

® the compensatory approach, 

© a view which charges the humanities 
with the task of debating and clarifying 
issues in relation to the (lack of) direc¬ 
tion of social and technological progress, 
© an approach which redefines the humani¬ 
ties in terms of possible requirements of 
the electronic age. 

1. The industrial society on its way into 
the future necessarily creates voids, destroys 
traditions and does damage to the soul. Pro¬ 


gress then quickly appears to be a rat race 
and life void of meaning. The humanities are 
now seen as complementary disciplines with 
compensatory functions, healing wounds, or 
rather,.applying band-aids. Odo Marquard, 
who first introduced this approach into the 
current debate, uses much more noble and 
erudite words in his elaboration of his basic 
hypothesis that “the more modern the 
modern world becomes, the more indispens¬ 
able will be the humanities.”- 13 In his view, 
it is a misconception to consider the humani¬ 
ties old disciplines which are losing their 
relevance in the modern world of techno¬ 
logy. The contrary is true, he claims: “The 
experimental natural sciences are the ‘chal¬ 
lenge’, and the humanities the ‘response’. 
The emergence of experimental sciences did 
not spell death but rather gave birth to the 
modern concept of the humanities . . . the 
continuous process of modernisation result¬ 
ing from the experimental sciences inevit¬ 
ably leads to damaging the life worlds, and 
thereby makes the humanities contribute to 
compensating for these damages." 34 

This view seems an extension of the 
dubious theory of the two cultures (CP 
Snow) and leaves many questions un¬ 
answered; e.g. it places the humanities in a 
position of smoothing the way for the 
destructive processes of technology to con¬ 
tinue unhindered, and it also fails to explain 
how activities such as history or literary 
criticism could be charged with a task which 
is traditionally that of psychoanalysis or of a 
certain type of literature and, in previous 
worlds, of religion. 35 This approach is more 
refined but not dissimilar to the defensive 
strategy, common in Australia, which 
appeals to the ideal of the rounded and 
humanistic personality. 

2. Vis a vis the threatening might of 
science and technology, it is hard to avoid 
the question of whether it is still reasonable 
to assume that continued progress will in¬ 
evitably lead to the realisation of a better 
world, one governed by reason not only in 
its instrumental and perverted form but also 
in its early ethical and political definition. In 
his recent books Ulrich Beck uses most 
provocative words in this regard: “Progress 
is the inversion of rational action as the 'pro¬ 
cess of rationalisation’. It is a licence for a 
continuous change of society in the direction 
of the unknown, with no program and no 
consensus concerning the destination, it is 
assumed, for example, that the commer¬ 
cially driven recreation of the world’s crea¬ 
tion, the creation of plants, animals and 
humanity through genetic technology which 
lies in front of us. can be directed toward 
positive ends. However, educated through 
recent catastrophes, one asks the question 
‘how’, and immediately turns into a heretic. 
Consent without knowing to what is the pre¬ 
requisite.” 36 The humanities are now seen 
by some as disciplines where both expertise 
and a social forum are being created which 
make possible debates concerning the future 
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of civilisation.To a degree, this approach 
can be seen as a reconstitution of the critical 
model favoured by the heirs of the Frankfurt 
School during the sixties, but, it has to be 
stressed, with entirely different issues at its 
centre and approaches indebted to empirical 
research. 

His recent attempt to describe the sciences 
in terms of their contribution to modern 
culture leads Jurgen Mittelstrass to redefine 
education and knowledge as the substratum 
for any orientation in the complex and frag¬ 
mented modern reality. ix It is the well 
educated individual only, he claims, who 
will be able to come to terms with the mani¬ 
fold and disorientating tendencies of the 
technological world. In this view, educatk 
is seen in the context of creating and en¬ 
hancing open, democratic structures, and 
higher education in particular has a contribu¬ 
tion to make to the maintenance of a society 
in which human beings are not reduced to 
functions of socio-economic systems. The 
maintenance of a universalistic concept of 
education therefore seems more necessary 
than ever before. 

3. it is surprising to note that at some of 
the new universities, known for their critical 
attitudes toward capitalist society, such as 
Bremen or Oldenburg, but certainly also at 
many other universities, the reshaping of the 
humanities is constructed in terms of current 
and future requirements of the job market 
and the “information” society. Klaus 
Haefner, from the University of Bremen, 
introduced into the debate his “utopia of the 
homo sapiens ini or mafic us”. 59 In his view 
we find ourselves currently at the threshold 
of a new phase in human evolution, one 
which will lead to entirely new forms of 
social, economic, political and legal 
organisations, characterised by a greater 
directness (“direct democracy”) rather than 
as is the view of most critics — an ever 
increasing mediation in human relations. 
The most important task for the future of 
education would therefore be a global 
reshaping of educational aims and objectives 
in terms of the enormous potential of 
information technology for the humanisation 
of current society and, in particular, in¬ 
creased opportunities for freedom and self 
determination of the individual. 

Other projects in the area of higher educa¬ 
tion in the electronic age are less ambitious. 
New degrees in Book Studies, Media 
Studies, Literature or Science Translation 
have been introduced. A most prestigious 
but highly esoteric discipline, “Oriental 
Studies”, is now being reshaped in a way 
which makes it similar to one of the current 
“national priorities” in Australia, “Asian 
Studies”. Others see the advantages of 
general and unspecific curricula in the 
humanities and are propagating the broad 
minded graduate who is, they claim, ideally 
prepared for certain positions in industry 
and commerce, particularly those concerned 


with personnel or public relations. In his 
much quoted paper, Klaus Scberpe directed 
attention toward a “hardware offensive” 
aiming at literature departments, and dis¬ 
cussed the possible implications of the 
student of literature as an “Animateur”. 40 
The proclaimed proximity of the study of 
literatures and languages to the new discip¬ 
line of Information Technology is supposed 
to convince the modernists, 1 would assume, 
that as a result of a streamlining of the 
curricula in departments of German, French 
or Philosophy, jobs for graduates will be 
plentiful. Doubts regarding this assumption 
do not seem inappropriate. 



Instead of summarising my points, I shall 
conclude by briefly referring to the concept 
of time which, in my view, is pivotal to the 
ongoing restructuring of the university here, 
in the US and in Germany. Recently, Time 
Magazine published an essay on “time”, 
and a few weeks later a similar essay, longer 
but with a number of identical quotes, 
appeared in Der Spiegel*' In both essays, 
the portrait of a hectic society characterised 
by an extreme shortage of time available to 
those with jobs was sketched in graphic 
detail: “ ‘Time . . . may have become the 
most precious commodity in this land.' The 
sense of acceleration is not just a vague and 
spotted impression. . . . There is now a new 
supercomputer that operates at a millionth of 
a second . . . What is a trillionth of a 
second? Time is being eaten up by all these 
new inventions.” J? This enormous pressure 
of acceleration and a strange combination of 
simultaneously gaining and losing time has 
been experienced in the academic world 
since the mid seventies. It is some five years 
ago now, that David Lodge created his well- 
known figure ‘Zapp’, jetting around the 
world from conference to conference, 
leaving behind all traditional limitations of 
the normally slow process of thinking and 
the narrow restrictions of the world of 
leaching and researching. But while he is 
liberating himself from most traditional 
restrictions, the world is closing in on him. 
As the title of the novel. Small World sug¬ 
gests. the conquering of time and space 
generates a feeling of being caged rather 
than one of openness to immediate experi¬ 
ences. 

At 5 a.m., precisely, Moris Zapp is woken 
by the bleeping of his digital wristwatch, a 
sophisticated piece of miniaturised tech¬ 
nology which can inform him, at the touch 
of a button, of the exact time anywhere in 
the world. In Cooktown , Queensland, 
Australia, for instance, it is 3 p.m. . . . 
Moris Zxipp, who has nodded off these last 
few minutes, suddenly wakes again in a 
flurry of panic, but, examining the illumin¬ 
ated face of his digital watch, is relieved to 
discover that it is only 5.15. .. . Three 
thousand miles to the west, at Helicon, 


New Hampshire , . . . Moris Zapp's ex- 
wife Desiree, tosses restlessly in bed. It is 
12.30, and she has been awake since 
retiring an hour earlier. This is, she 
knows, because she is anxious about the 
previous day's work. A thousand words 
she managed to write ... In Chicago it is 
midnight . . . 4 -' 

The author continues to use the clock as a 
means to tie together people who, though 
scattered all over the world, are equally 
haunted by their commitment to short term 
productivity. The possibility of experiencing 
self determination is lost in the ever more 
tightly knit web of time. 

In the meantime. David Lodge’s satirical 
fiction has been turned into routine for some 
and an ideal for many. The new type of 
academic work, appealing to current 
reformers of all parties in all western 
societies, can be subjected to ever more 
sophisticated performance indicators as it is 
producing results at an ever increasing pace, 
and has created its own new rules. There is a 
new elite of academics who condense their 
teaching into a few months per year or arc 
paid by academies or institutions where no 
teaching has to be done; they are jetting 
from one conference to the next and one 
committee to the other, constantly busy with 
consultancy work, dictating into a micro¬ 
phone and presenting to expert bodies their 
expert knowledge. An American economist 
said in an interview: “I Hew 80.000 miles 
last year. ... You start losing touch with 
things. My work is research, which at its 
best is contemplative. If you get into this 
mode of running around, you don’t have 
time to reflect.” 44 

It seems obvious that this acceleration 
means both gaining and destroying time. 
From being a prerequisite for the time con¬ 
suming activity of reflection and research, it 
has been turned into the most precious 
objective of academic labour. The academic 
is no longer freed from the time constraints 
of material production with the expectation 
that the absence of such constraints will lead 
to creativity and innovative thought and that 
very special vocation Max Weber referred to 
in his essay on 'Science as Vocation’. 45 
Instead, the gaining of time, efficiency and 
effectiveness are moving into the centre of 
academic work and are subjected to public 
or rather some administrator's scrutiny. 
From the early phase of industrialisation on, 
the creation of a sense of linear time and the 
acceleration of time became modes of 
destroying traditional lifestyles, customs and 
attitudes and replacing them with new ones 
compatible with the requirements of 
economic rationalisation. It seems that uni¬ 
versities and their particular forms of 
academic labour have been spared many of 
the effects of this process. If academic life 
was seen as sheltered and the university as 
an “enclave” (Adorno) in a society haunted 
by its desire to save time, this was primarily 
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due to its concept of time which has so far 
only marginally been subjected to the prin¬ 
ciples of economic production. While after 
the First World War. Taylorism revolution¬ 
ised industrial production via rigid defini¬ 
tions of time and time-motion correspond¬ 
ences, research and higher education 
remained largely unaffected by these 
changes. Indeed, it was commonly held that 
time related productivity assessments would 
be alien to the specificity of academic work. 
The introduction of control clocks, occa¬ 
sionally contemplated by university admin¬ 
istrations, was always quickly subjected to 
satire and to my knowledge has never taken 
place anywhere in the world. 

We are presently experiencing a funda¬ 
mental change in the approach to research 
and higher education. In the electronic age, 
the acceleration of time seems to be gaining 
a new dimension which may well lead to a 
decomposition of intrinsic structures of 
research and higher education, and it seems 
no hypothetical speculation to me to assume 
a tendency towards a dissolution of their 
specific structures within their social and 
economic environment. The delicate balance 
of two sides of academic labour which Max 
Weber analysed as that of hard work, 
drudgery and instrumental labour in com¬ 
bination with another side for which he had 
only old fashioned words such as devotion, 
inspiration, a.nd Plato's “mania", 46 and 
which Hannah Arcndt later associated with a 
cultural attitude she called "contempla¬ 
tion”, 47 is currently being broken up and 
replaced by a redefined concept of academic 
labour reduced to its instrumental dimen¬ 
sion. As a result, academic work can be sub¬ 
jected to the unbridled domination of the 
factor time. Hence the tendency to reduce or 
stigmatise as irrelevant all activities which 
consume time and replace them with those 
which gain time. This gained time is not to 
be re-invested into a process of research and 
reflection but is being consumed by other 
‘productive’ activities. In the electronic age, 
the acceleration of information transfer is on 
the verge of realising a utopian ideal: 
namely the ubiquity and simultaneous avail¬ 
ability of all information to the greatest num¬ 
ber. With the emergence of a world wide 
electronic network, no time needs to be con¬ 
sumed and no distance travelled to place any 
researcher in the centre of knowledge. And 
with the supercomputer that carries out 
operations in a trillionth of a second. Max 
Weber's image of scientific reflection, of a 
scientist slowly forming his/her ideas as 
he/she walks up a slowly climhing road, has 
become genuinely anachronistic. This sense 
of the availability of time and space as a pre¬ 
condition for reflection is being replaced 
with the notion of time and space as an in¬ 
creasingly abstract and dense property 
which has itself moved to the centre of 
academic activity, and is therefore most 
precious and must be saved. It is no longer 
the aim to have time for. and to save time in. 


pursuing certain ends. The nature of the 
ends hardly matters as long as the process 
itself is being accelerated. The process of 
gaining time increasingly seems to be 
becoming an aim in itself, which would 
clearly be the ultimate step in the destruction 
of the very good that was intended to be 
gained in the first place. Angst vis a vis the 
exhaustible pool of time seems to have 
initiated a process that includes as one of its 
possible results the extermination of time as 
a mode of creating experienced reality. 

The reconstitution of research and higher 
education and of the university as the fore¬ 
most social place for performing these 
activities in their traditional definition is 
characteristic of both the German and the 
Australian current situation. It remains to be 
seen whether the strong universalistic tradi¬ 
tion of the modern German university will 
be a more effective protection against the 
tendencies of decomposing its integrated 
structures than the pragmatic definition of 
the Australian system of research and higher 
education seems to be. * 

As far as the Australian universities are 
concerned they seem to be drawn into the 
current with little awareness of its nature and 
even less desire to resist. Given the dimen¬ 
sions of these tendencies and their inter¬ 
national character, neither an idealisation of 
the past nor pragmatic political activism 
seem promising approaches. There are few 
signs, however, that those concerned are 
ready to engage in a public debate concern¬ 
ing the very concept of research and higher 
education in Australia beyond the narrow 
confines of economically and politically 
motivated definitions. Without a clarifica¬ 
tion of their own position, the universities 
will continue to be made a pawn in a game 
with rules entirely determined by others. It 
seems to me that this condition guarantees 
that harm will be done to the development of 
both research and higher education and the 
Australian society. 
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is the failure of universities in Australia to 
respond with any vigour to what is being 
done to them. Not only have they failed (until 
too late) to present an ideology of the univer¬ 
sity but they have demanded neither em¬ 
pirical evidence for accusations concerning 
their performance nor a proper analysis of 
the likely effects of the changes being 
introduced. 

Although some fairly drastic changes can 
take place locally in the USA when ideology 
and political expediency converge, in general 
the history of American universities is one of 
evolution rather than revolution. One reason 
for this, as I have indicated, is a strong 
adherence to a system of values deriving 
from its traditions, which politicians cannot 
ignore with impunity. The onus on advocates 
of change in the USA is to demonstrate defi¬ 
ciencies in the present system and to show 


how the proposed reforms will remedy those 
deficiencies. 

In addition however, the separation of the 
executive and the legislature in the USA 
makes it more difficult for the executive to 
impose poorly conceived policy, since each 
legislator votes according to their own agen¬ 
da. This system not only requires more tell¬ 
ing arguments on the part of the executive to 
change the status quo, it also gives opponents 
much more opportunity for lobbying and per¬ 
suasion. Finally, since universities are not 
federally funded but are either state funded or 
privately endowed, no government can con¬ 
trol more than a small proportion of the in¬ 
stitutions available. Any one state govern¬ 
ment would run a risk in introducing major 
changes which a substantial proportion of the 
academic community considered ill-advised. 
Good staff and students can always go 
elsewhere. 

Different models of tertiary 
education in the USA 

The USA has developed an enormous 
number and variety of tertiary institutions, 
reflecting many different conceptions of 
higher education and of national and state 
needs. These range from poor and small 
religious colleges almost entirely dependent 
on fees, to the extremely well-endowed 
private colleges and universities of New 
England; from community colleges with 
negligible academic standards to the best 
State universities of the country's West and 
mid-West which have some departments 
consistently rated the best in the land by other 
departments. 

The best known distinction is between 
public and private institutions. This distinc¬ 
tion is, however, relatively recent. Ivy 
league universities such as Harvard and Yale 
were by and large set up in close association 
with the state 1 and with considerable finan¬ 
cial dependence on it, as well as on private 
benefactors; not altogether unlike the early 
days of the Universities of Sydney and 
Melbourne. The ambiguity in the relation¬ 
ship between the Colleges and the State came 
to an end in the landmark Dartmouth case (in 
1819) in which it was ruled by the Supreme 
Court that Dartmouth Coliege, which had 
originally been chartered by the State of New 
Hampshire, was not a public institution sub¬ 
ject to public control." 

From then on the established colleges tend¬ 
ed to promote the view that they had been 
privately set up with a traditional in¬ 
dependence of the state which could only be 
preserved by generous alumni donations. 
Although a myth, this view was convenient 
in establishing the Ivy league mystique. In 
fact it was not until the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. when huge fortunes were made by peo¬ 
ple with a philanthropic bent, that major 
private universities, such as Johns Hopkins 
and the University of Chicago, were 
established and Financed independently of the 


state.' 

By the late twentieth century, however, the 
great private universities were again heavily 
dependent on government funding in the 
form of student loans and indirect costs on 
research grants and contracts. The indirect 
cost rate is negotiated separately with the 
federal government by each institution and is 
very substantial. At the State University of 
New York, for example, the rate is 70 per 
cent of the salaries and wages component of a 
grant, so that for a grant of $60,000 in which 
the salary component was $40,000 the 
university would receive an additional 
$28,000. At elite universities such as 
Princeton the rate is much higher. 

It is not the custom for this money to be 
given to the individual researchers responsi¬ 
ble tor gaining it or even to their depart¬ 
ments. It may be used by the university as it 
sees fit and represents a very large 
government-sourced income for the top in¬ 
stitutions, where many people have grants. 
Indeed, it represents a non-burcaucratic and 
politically non-controversial way of subsidis¬ 
ing institutions with public funds roughly ac¬ 
cording to their research quality. I’ll say 
more about this later. 

The diversity of institutions in the USA 
and their competitiveness with each other 
means that new ideas and experimentation 
flourish. Innovations in curriculum, graduate 
education, student living arrangements or 
governance can be tried by one institution 
and copied if successful. This is the basic 
mechanism for evolutionary change. For ex¬ 
ample, the idea of a largely elective 
undergraduate curriculum was First introduc¬ 
ed by Harvard in the late nineteenth century 4 
and later spread widely. Similarly, Johns 
Hopkins was a pioneer in graduate 
education. ? 

Diversity has also allowed tertiary training 
to be developed for half the population of the 
country at all levels of ability without diluting 
the quality of the best. Different states have 
solved the problem of varied student re¬ 
quirements differently. The university 
systems of California and New York, forex- 
ample, have many academic levels, with 
highly prestigious university centres and less 
prestigious state colleges, as well as 
specialised institutions, such as colleges of 
agriculture, fashion or maritime studies. 6 

The funding for any component institution 
per student unit' depends upon its classifica¬ 
tion which largely reflects the degree to 
which academic staff are expected to conduct 
research. Indeed, tertiary institutions in the 
United States are informally classified as to 
quality, largely on the basis of the teaching 
load carried by staff, which is inversely 
related to the time they have available for 
research. A good state university would nor¬ 
mally require academic staff to teach two 
courses per semester, some of them graduate 
seminars. Any more than three is considered 
the mark of an academically inferior institu¬ 
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tion. Prestigious 'four year colleges, such as 
Amherst or Swarthmore. may require up to 
three courses, slightly more on the average 
than universities with students of equivalent 
calibre. (Colleges, as opposed to univer¬ 
sities. normally only offer BA degrees). 

However it is quite wrong to suppose that 
in institutions such as these, academic staff 
do not do research. The best of the four-year 
colleges hire staff with excellent research 
records, especially in the humanities and 
social sciences where expensive laboratories 
are not required. The staff at these colleges 
are willing to tolerate a somewhat higher 
teaching load in exchange for an intimate and 
pleasant atmosphere and the high quality 
undergraduates these colleges attract. Some 
faculty even welcome the absence of 
graduate students. 

The nearest approximation to an all¬ 
purpose university in the USA is Penn¬ 
sylvania State University (Penn State), one of 
the biggest universities in the country in a 
remote region of Pennsylvania (in a town 
called State College) with everything from 
high-quality academic departments to the 
best course in icecream-making in the coun¬ 
try. It is said that one in every thousand 
Americans is a graduate of Penn State. It 
began as a land grant college in the 1860s, 
being one of many set up at the time on grants 
of federal land given by Abraham Lincoln’s 
administration for the purpose of establishing 
institutions to teach rural people agricultural 
and mechanical arts. K These institutions pro¬ 
vided a stimulus to the introduction of 
science and technology in the American 
University. 

In general, the more distant a top level state 
institution is from the East Coast of the USA, 
the higher the quality tends to be, since it 
does not have to compete with the long- 
established "private" universities. The 
universities in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa are in that sense more similar to 
Australian universities than are any East 
Coast institutions. 

While it is, of course, not necessary nor 
desirable for Australia to mimic overseas in¬ 
stitutions, it is important in the present 
climate of change that the Australian public 
are not misled about how things are done 
elsewhere. Both the government and the 
press in this country have been guilty of using 
inaccurate or superficial accounts of the US 
system to justify innovations in tertiary 
education here which lack face validity and 
violate our own traditions. 

Despite impressions to the contrary, 9 near¬ 
ly all state systems in the US are at least 
binary, not unified, both in funding and stu¬ 
dent intake. Furthermore 1 know of no 
reputable university department there in 
which it is considered acceptable for some 
academics to devote themselves entirely to 
teaching whereas others do research. (There 
are however entire institutions, such as com¬ 
munity colleges, where almost no academics 
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